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ABSTRACT , ' 

Th^? purpose of this study w?^s to deter mine^how 
teachers use group I.Q. test scores for plannihg instr uctrmi. 
Teachers vere surveyed on: 1> use of I.Q. tests, ^) reasons for 
nonuse of I.O. tests, and 3) instructional strategies based on test 
results. The widest use of test scores Was in parent teacher 
conferences. The major reasons for not administering tiie test wVe ' 
the preference for personally developed tests and the possibility ol 
test bias in the standardized test. Little enthusia'sm was shown fat 
using test scores %Ti instructional development. The thirty percent of 
the teachers who ^Id consider test scores in instructional planning 
used :^1 different , methods, (CJ) n r y 
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Abstract 



The purpose of, this scudy w'ns to detennine how tfeochers uae 
groupa.Q- test acorea for planning inatructiot) . Ninety elemen- ' 
tary school teachers, grades 2 through 6, in two school districts 

Ohio were interviewed. ThW^iulta jndicated liTtld' enthusiasm ' 
for the use of IQ test scDres in p^nnihg Instruction. • The tnodal 
mponse category , in both Klis^ricts , wa^ the use of IQ scored for 

*■ ! * f 

^ discussion in parent conferences/ Seventy percent of all 90. 
teachers did not meirtign any us6 of /IQ scores planning instructional 
strategics. The responses of the other 30% of the teachers were 
'varied and . classified into 21 d^lfferent categories. 
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How Taachers Use the GroV IQ Test Scores 

Croup IQ c«8t3 arjj commonly employed in schools. ITie objectives ■ 
of. Bxich tuatlng are generally claimed .(^o detemlne. s tudents ' rcad^i- 
nM9 and to plan Individualized instruction (KlausemeleV & Goodwin., 
1975). It is not known, however, what the IQ test score doe^ tell ' 
a teacher In terms of students' readiness or for p'lannlng .grbup or 
IndlvlduJti Instructional' strategies. Glaser (1972) had also noted 
that t^ie concept'of IQ and IQ testing has not contributed to' the de- 
velopment bf tnstructlohal strategies.' The traditional recommendation 
^ ability grouping has come under much attack recently for segregating 
studenjfs alotag ^^Acial and socio-economic lines (see Espo^sito, 1973). ' 
Goalin (1967) foiind <in a national survey that a^^relaeively small pto- 
portioil of teachers made i^se ofs standardized testa ifi grading students 

-A, \* \. 

•and_,^thoae who dp do-so only occasionally.. He also noted that a 
large number, of ^teachers had never used intelligence data for student 
advisement. On^y 11 percent of the public secondary school teachers ro^ 
por^d frequent uap of IQ for student advlsa/fnt. However, GosUA did 
no^ report- any data as to how these 11 percent actually use the .intelli- 
gence dajia for student advisement, nor are there many Ideas^ iiv educa- 
tional and paychoj-o^lcal literature on how to use the group IQ test 
scofd. for helping students. The primary purpose o"f the pre'sent 'survey 
WM^.to det«nnln*, on an extr^riiely modest scale, the current practices 
of teachers wlth\especf to the u^e of group IQ t.est score^ in planning 
for Instruction. • 

' Method 



Stapl|^. Elementary school teachers, grades :2 through 6, from two 
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school districts in Ohio participated in the study. For convenience', 
th« school districts wild be referred to as districts A and B. V.^^ 
study was first conducted in Che district A and then extended to the 
district B. Forty teachers from 9 schools par^ticipated- in dlstrlc^t A 
and 50 teachers from 17 schools In district B participated In the 
study. The 50 teachers in the district B were selected randomly from 
the entire list of 191 teachers In all of' the 17 schools, .Vs~ six of 
th, teachers obtained in th^ original sample could not b« interviewed, 
they w*re replaced randomly by six othe'V teachers. Par ticipaeion in 
"the^study was voluntary. Teacher^ included in t-he study had teaching 
experience that ranged froTn,^>^28 years. 

Procodure. Teachers were inttervlewed individually. The two investi- 
gators conducted the interview? indepenctintly |^n the two districts. 
Interviews wery condudt^a.d personally in school district, A. .but by tele- 
phone-in school district B, due to the distances involved in travelling. 
Teachers were told th^ purpose^ of the study was to find out hdw they 
actually' used the group IQ test scores and some aspects^ related to it. 
In school district A, -^'teachers were <t/so told that the stud^ was being ■ 
undertaken as a part of the surveyors graduate studies. In school ' 
district B, teachers were ^simply told that the purpose was to catalogue 
the various ways teachers use the gr9up IQ test scores. Additionally, . 
all tMch€rs were assured that the data were belt>g gathered lor research 

I 

purposes only and have nothing to da with the school's administration. 
The int^nflewwas structured around four open-ended questions: (1) Have 
they (ceacfiers) admlnlsteTed|the California Mental Maturity Test (since 
t^B school 'districts use this test) ? (2) 'H6w "did they use the results 
of t^i test and to' glvec examples. Pollo.*ring an initial response, they 
wtrt. dirtcted to meivtlon any specific instructional strafeegles ^they 
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developed oi u«eU tut sLudenta. taking Into consideration the IQ*te«t 
scores^. (3) If they didn't use the IQ tent acbres - why not?, and 
(M How much time in a year did they gpend in examining the test .scores^ 

.Results J 
. In reaponaeto the first question, whether they had administered 
the California Test. 85% of the teachers in district A and 38% in dis- 
trict B, stated that they had personally administered the teat. Tlie 
second question, how' they used the test^scores, bro(>gh t ' varied responses. 
Table 1 ^uiranarizee the responses and their frequencies. 



^ Table 1 about here 

• aJ 

Table 1 shows that 7.5% of the teachers in district A and 48% in 
district ,B (30% of all 90 teachers) stated that they made little or no 
use of -the gijoup^IQ tests. Their reasons for not using the IQ test 
scores are summarized in table 2 The two most important reasons given 

f . . ' 

.Table 2 about here 



were* "tests are unfair" (70% of 27 teachers, in both districts, who ^.n- 
dicated little use of the tests) and "that they preferred to makp up 
their own test or to go by what happens in the class" (92% of '27 teachers) 
The tests were Considered unfair in view of problems with validity, re- 
liability, racial and social class bias, testing under inappropriate 
conditions (freezing tetnperij_tuVes in the classroom) -and testwiseAess of 
sotM atude^ts over others. 

The modar response in table l', concerniVthe use of the group ^ 
IQ test was the "use of the test in pareftt conferences" (62.5% of 
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taacheri In dlatrict A and 28? of 50 teachers in dist-rict^B, making up 
a total of ^31 of all 90 teachers). '["he second most frequent response 
Vas "^o-lmow a- student's potential and/or determine ability-motivation 
discrepancy" ^(551 teachers in district A and 207. teachers in district 
B, making up a total of -367. of all teachers). Another frequent response 
was that of the use of the test scores to "refer the student" to the 
school psychologist, social worker, or ask for. further testing in cases 
of very high or very low scorers (32. 5Z teachers in district A and 18;^ 
teachers in district B, making up a total of 24.4^ of^all ^0 teachers). 
)Conc«ming.the use of the test scores in planning instru'ction , 52. 5^^ of 
the teachers in district A and IS'/, of teachers in district B (making' " 
i|p a total of 30% of all 90 tedchers) stated . that- they did *us^ the test 



scores for planning instruction. The varied resp6n8es, of 21 teachers 
In district A and 9 teachers in district B,.with regard to the instruc-/ 
tional strategies are sunmarized (21<' categories)" and tabulated in tatla 
3. >■>'.• 



Table 3 about here 
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Table 3 shows that teachers are likely, to 'treat high IQ and low 
IQ «tud*nts differently, for example, 46.7% of 30 teachers felt that 
they would provide more options./work and assign challenging work to 
high IQ students, or have them help the teacher. to preview film^ or 
teech othfr children (10% of 30 teachers) .^ About 17%' of the 30 
teachers would u<« n^ore Concrete examples, ^r a step by step approach 
with low IQ students. This appears to be* based on the r^sonlng that 
low IQ scorei's reflect difficulty with reasoning. ' The most frequent 
general response was to use the test laforma.tlpn t-o plan groups (56.7% 



of 30 teachers) . 

In ragards to the last question, "the amount of time;~^pXnt 
examining the test scores", In school district A, 33 teachers indl- 
cated that they apemd less than 2 houjra during the entire year 4 
teachers spend between 2-5 hours .and ^ teacher spends between 6-10 
hours, hills datum was not recorded for one^ teacher in school district 
A. tn school district B, 40 teachers indicated times less than 2' hour? 
7 teachers between 2-5 hours, 2 bfetween 6-10 hours *nd 1 indicated 



avproximately ^ months in a year. 



Discussion 

. ♦ 

The survey, although limited in scope (especially in terms of 
the generalizabilify of the results ''to othe;: 'school systems) revealed 
some interesting aspects related. to the uses of the group IQ tests. 
The overall imprecision, we obtained from the present stud^, was that ' 
there existed a general lack of enthusiasm for the^ group IQ test scores 
in^^both the school districts. It is interesting that only 307. of all' 
90 teachers interviewed mad^ little or no use pf the group'^IQ tests. 
This la further supported by the observatj^on that 81.1? of alj. 90 
t««ch«f8 Indicated that jhey sp«nt less than 2 hours examining the ' 
test scores. The n^ost Important reason for their^ack of enthusiasm ■ 
appears to be related to their lack of trust in the test scores. 
Several teachers expressed -concern about the'tt lack of validitv and re- 
liability In the light 6f racial and soclaj class bias, Improper test'lng 
conditions and unrelatednes's to the school curriculum. Interestingly, 
an overwhelming number (92.57. of the ^7 ^teachers who indicated little or 
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no nsm of the teat sco/es) of teachers felt their own ob8«rv*it Ion and 
. evaluation ia better or more helpfuJ than Che IQ teat scores In de- 
Vising^ strategies tor instruction. Many of these tdhchers felt glml- 
larly about some of the achievement tests employed in the scFiooLh^ 
(e.g. Comprehensive Tast-of Basic Skills). ' A survey with respect to 
the uses. of the achievement te§ts will be useful. Some teachers 
(22. 2X of 27 teachers) wer^ also concerned that th^lr examination of . 
the scores wlll'^-^Tf cct thteir^ attitudes towards particular students and 
\ hence, they avoided the test scores. 

The use of the test scores In "parent conferences " by a nuntb^r of 
teachers. In both school districts, was quice unexpected, A note of 
caution Is necessary In the Interpretation of these data, in , the sense 
that although 3 number of teachers dlcl, not mention the use of the test 
scores In parent conferences, there is no implication that they do not' . 
^use the test scores for discussion in parent conferences. They may, 

but the surveyor's question did not trigger the response. It is aUt) 
\ 

littely that many teachers did" not consider it as a worthwhile rj^sponse. 
Discussion with respect Vo the IQ test scores in parent conferences,, ac- 
cording to one teacher was to "share with parents where the kids are", 

V 

another teacher stpted "discuss ability and performance", a third teacher 
.in(Jicated "to 'clear ^confusion for c^ii^dren that appear one way and are ' 
not (appear slow and are not a^d vice-versa)", and a fourth teacher stated 
"I use It only for problem thildren -and/or. problem parents". It is not 
entirely clear from the survey as to wbati;. purposes such discussioH about 
IQ teat scores serve in parent conferences in t6rtns of what teachers. ' ' 
parents arid children gai^n. from it. <• 
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Another finding of Interest was the response of 25. 5X of all* 
90 teachers (55% in district A." and 2QZ in district B) vho sutad that 
the TQ scores are helpful in "knowing a student's potential and/or 
• determining abil'ity-motivation discrepancy". It is interesting to 
note heri Goslin', (1967) finding that 47.11 of the eWntary school 
teachers (national sample) considered intelligence/^ scholastic apti- 
tude icQrea as most accurate measures of a student's intellectual 
^ability. Goslin noted that generally the acceptance of IQ tests as 
accurate measures of intellectual potential by secondary and elementary 
teachers was "strikingV (p. 52). Goslin had concluded., from his survey, 
that "teachers and atudents may be usin,^ different sources of infor- 
mation in the formation of ability estimates" (p. 54). The. former 
' using the standardized test scores while the latter relying primaril»y 
on grades. The situation may be -quite similar" with the samples in 
th« present study. 

V 

Of considerable interest to the present study were the responses 
^of the teachers to the questiori "how do they use the IQ test , scores 
for planning instruction".. It is important note that while 47.5% 
of te«ch<ir3 in school district A mentioned using instructional stra- 
tegies based on inf.o.rm«tion from the 'groug' iQ test scores, the response 
from the school district B was far less enthusiastic; only 18% of the 
t*ach«rs in district B mentioned any instructional strategies. The 
responses of the teachers shown in table 3 were quite var:ted. The 
'various responses suggest that the high IQ. and the low IQ students'are 
treated differently by the teachers. It appears that the high^stu- 
dents ere more likely than average oi low IQ students, to r\sceive chal- ' " 
lenglng work.. Whether the practices mentioned' like, "assigning chal- 
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'Unglng work to high IQ students" or "giving fewer assignments to low 
JQ 3tudent3"^r "using the high IQ students to help the teacher" 
are appropriate or not may ba debatable. In lact. almoft ail ot the 
strategies mentioned In cable 3 appear worthy of empirical Evaluation 
as to how they ultimately benefit the students. Perhaps individual 
long-term case studies of teachers who do .use IQ test scores for plan- 
ning ' instruction may yield valuable data. The case studies may Include 
actual examination of materials used for different IQ groups and 
their validity, the critei^ia and assumptions behind grouping, they, 
flexibility of grouping (duration and/or inter-group mobility), and - 
of course, the affect of all such activities 6n" affective and cognitive 
gains shown by the students. . , • 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Responafts to the Quest jjon 
"How Do You Group IQ Testa" 

( 



Responses 



Numbers of Teachers 

"District Pistrict Total 

A B ■ (n - 90) 

(in - 40)' (n - 50) 



1. 


No use «t all 


3' 
-J 


1 1 

XX 


14 


2. 


Make little use of it 


0 


13 


13 


- 3. 


^ ror parent conrerences 


25 




39 


4. 


To knov a student's noten- 
ti«l And/or determine 
ability-motivation discre- 


Li 


10 


32. 

• 


5. 


To determine whether something 
Is wrong vlth my teaching 
or the students are not moti- 
vated. 


0 


1 


1 

* 

t 


6. 


Compare children In the class- 
toom with other children In 
the U.S. 


0 


3 


3 


7. 


To check progress from year to 
year 


0 


1 


1 


8. 


For referral purposes 


13 




22 


9. 


To plan Instruction 


21 


9 


' '■■ 30 














4 ^ 


1 
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Table 2 

Reasona for Moc Using the. Results of Che 
-Group -IQ Testa - 



T 



^ • ^ Numbers of Teachers 

^ ^ . ^ ' ' District District 

"9 Reasons A B Total 



(n » 3) (n ^ 2A) (n - 2 7) 



ERIC ' 



1. To aVold prejudice or labjelllng 0.6 6 

18 19 



.2. Tests are unfair (Invalid; unre- 1 
ll^le; baaed on reading; racial/ 
social claas bias; Improper test- 
ing conditions-Insufficient time, 
fteezing temperatures in classroom; 
some students more testwlse than 
others; unrelated to school work) 

3. Tasts iCfificult tp interpret 1 
(Don*t know the tline value of the 

^ score » too many' factots affect IQ ^ 
scores; test too general to ^e 
\ useful) 

4. Reporting methdds vary from year 0 
to year (Stanlnes PR, etcj 

which 4iakes It confusing ^ 



5. There la too much testing In 
schools 



0,3 3 



6. Children are dislnteresting in o 6 ' fi 

\ taking tests ' 

7- Preftr personally made diagnostic i 24 25 

tests and/or to go by what happens 
in the classroom 

8. Too much paper work 0 1 i 
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Instructional Strategies Mautiotvid byVeachers 



Number 3^ of Teachers 



Instructional Strategy 



District District 

A ' B Tot^l 

(n - 21) - (n - 9) (n - 30) 

. : . 



For^lgh IQ Studants (HIS) 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 



Str«s«-Nlntellactual /writ ten'/ 

challenging work 

Giv^ movm options/extra work 

Expect i>atter work ^ 

Have them help teacher (pre- x 

view rilma, teach small groups, 

play flaah card games with low 

IQ students) \ 



For HIS and Low Performers 



7. 



H«lp Imp rov«. work hAblts (sat 
time, limits for comp^,etlng jfc 
«9«i'gnm«nt8^ 

•Provide extra attention, Indl- ' 
vldual halp, e.g. after school 
hours, ask parents or older 
brother read evarynight 
Shared teat results with HIS 
poor reader which helped her gain 
confidence 



For Low IQ Students (IIS) 



a. 

9. 
XO, 
11. 



12. 



13, 



Assign less difficult matlkrials 
Assign fewer assignments 
Use tut org • 

Use concrete examples, step by 
step approadh (as' low IQ scores re- 
flect difficulty with reasoning) , 
encourage verbalization* gteater 
repetition, spread assignments over 
time', make it more entertaining (e.g, 
use TV), give extra attention 
Place students in special remedial 
(summer) reading programs 
U«e smaller grouips 



2 
6 
3 



5 

2 
A 
3 



1 



4 
2 
0 



0 

0 
1 

2 



6 

0' 



14 

8 
3 



5 
2 

5 



6 

^ 1 



^ontinumd 
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''■able CcnLlnueJ 



Instructional Strategy 



Other (General) 



14 



Use as a Aidelfne in deter- 
mining whA. to teach 
15. Have confeVenqe with, students 

to plan goals 
1,6.' Uafl ,j:«9t information to plan 
groups 

, ijM^regular work^ for average 
sCmiants 

^or LIS and avferage students 
work with parents to develop 
homcwark contracts 
Use more group instruction for 
average students but indivi- 
-•dualize for HIS ^nd 'LIS 
For hetergeneoiis grouping - 
pair weak students' with strong 
students • / 

Gaar -Instruction to LIS ' 



,17; 

^18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



Numbers of Teachers 



District 
A 

(n - 21) 



District 
B 

(n - 9) 



0 
1 
8 

4 
1 



0 



0 
9 
0 
3^ 

0 

0 



Total 
(n - 3Q) 



2 
1 



ERIC 



17 
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